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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  . 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Hail  to  the  British  Empire!  Whose  the  mind 
That  first  conceived  it  and  its  bounds  defined? 

What  mighty  monarch,  with  all-conquering  hand, 
Laid  its  foundations  wide  o'er  sea  and  land — 

On  cape  and  strait  and  isle  and  ocean-strand? 
What  brooding  statesman's  dream  its  form  outlined? 
What  master-architect  its  plan  designed. 

Of  order,  strength  and  dignity  combined. 

The  glory  of  his  race,  the  wonder  of  mankind! 

It  was  not  born  of  conqueror's  ruthless  hand. 

By  statesman  dreamed  or  master-builder  planned; 
From  toil  of  men  of  lowlier  rank  than  these 
It  grew,  as  grow  great  oaks,  by  slow  degrees — 
Adventurous  hearts,  in  scorn  of  slothful  ease. 

On  bold  emprise,  who  braved  the  stormy  seas; 
Pilgrims,  seh-exiled  from  their  native  land. 

Their  faith  proscribed,  their  fervid  worship  banned; 
Explorers,  traders  to  the  western  main. 

To  Afric's  coasts  and  India's  burning  plain. 

And  valiant  folk  who  followed  in  their  train, 

A  freer  air  to  breathe,  an  ampler  life  to  gain. 

Such  dauntless  hearts,  by  dangers  undismayed. 

The  British  Empire's  first  foundations  laid. 

And  from  their  humble  toil  and  fealty  true 
Its  bounds  extended  and  its  greatness  grew — 
Firm-based  on  Freedom's  rock,  in  faith  sublime, 
Against  the  tides  of  fate  and  slow  decay  of  time! 


by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  White,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

TO  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO 


The  celebration  of  Empire  Day  has  more  significance  for  all  of  us  this 
year  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  With  this  first  year  of  peace  we  have 
reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  and  with  hope  all  that  the  British  Empire 
stands  for  in  the  world  to-day. 

Victory  over  the  Axis  powers  was  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  nations  but  in  that  effort  no  people  in  the  world  played  a  greater  part 
than  did  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  world-girdling  Commonwealth  and 
Empire. 

For  one  dreadful  year  from  June  1940  until  June  1941,  the  British  Empire 
stood  alone  against  the  combined  military  forces  of  the  Axis  powers  at  the 
very  peak  of  their  strength.  Had  we  succumbed,  or  had  we  been  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  events  to  make  peace,  Europe  and  great  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia  would  to-day  be  firmly  under  the  yoke  of  Nazi  Germany  and  her 
satellites. 

No  one  nation  and  no  group  of  nations  can  claim  victory  as  the  result 
of  their  own  efforts.  But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  If  the  British  Empire 
had  not  stood  firm  and  united  during  that  most  critical  year  in  the  history  of 
free  men,  victory  over  the  evil  power  of  Germany  and  her  partners  would 
still  be  in  the  far  distant  future.  To  that  extent  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
for  the  strong  fellowship  of  freedom-loving  people  who  express  their  common 
loyalty  to  one  King  as  the  temporal  head  of  the  greatest  partnership  the 
world  has  known. 

What  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  have  meant  in  war  they 
can  mean  to  all  of  us  in  the  years  of  peace.  For  us  and  for  all  the  world  the 
continuing  strength  of  the  Empire  will  measure  our  real  prospects  of  lasting 
peace.  On  this  eventful  Empire  Day  of  1946  we  should  be  profoundly  thankful 
for  what  has  happened  and  in  that  spirit  of  thanksgiving  firmly  resolve  to  play 
our  part  in  building  the  strong  British  Empire  of  the  future. 


Minister  of  Education. 
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EMPIRE  DAY 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ONIARIO 

MAY  23,  1946 


Announcer — This  Empire  Day  Programme  deals  with  the  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  allies  to  win  for  the  world  those  things  for 
which  the  Empire  and  Commonwealth  have  always  stood, — justice,  freedom, 
and  peace. 


Narrator — In  the  years  before  1939  there  were  many  signs  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  peace.  The  rise  to  power  of  Mussolini  in  Italy 
and  of  Hitler  in  Germany  foreshadowed  the  course  which  history  would  take. 
When  Italy  had  conquered  Abyssinia,  and  Germany  had  overrun  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  it  was  plain  that  there  was  to  be  no  end  to  threats  and 
aggressions  unless  the  peace-loving  countries  were  willing  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  or  to  go  to  the  defence  of  their  neighbours.  Then  Hitler  began  to 
arrange  his  forces  for  an  attack  on  Poland,  a  country  to  which  Britain  and 
France  had  promised  aid  against  aggression. 


Announcer — Scene  1  presents  a  group  of  average  citizens  talking 
together  on  September  1,  1939. 

1st  Pupil — He  can't  do  it.  Hitler  just  can't  attack  Poland. 

2nd  Pupil — Why  not? 

1st  Pupil — Because  he  promised  not  to. 

3rd  Pupil — Didn't  he  make  a  promise  like  that  about  Czechoslovakia, 

too? 

■  4th  Pupil — Well,  what  really  matters  is  what  will  happen  if  he  attacks. 


2nd  Pupil — What  will  happen? 
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5th  Pupil — We  have  pledged  our  support  to  Poland  and  that  means 

war. 

1st  Pupil — That's  what  I  mean.  Hitler  just  can't  start  a  war  against 
us.  He  can't  afford  to  run  the  risk. 

2nd  Pupil — What  makes  you  think  that? 

5th  Pupil — Because  the  Poles  are  tough  fighters,  with  a  first  class  army, 
and  they  can  easily  hold  up  the  Germans  till  we  come  to  their  help. 

3rd  Pupil — It  sounds  a  little  too  easy.  But  it's  time  for  the  news — 
let's  turn  on  the  radio. 


Voice  of  Radio  Announcer  (offstage) — Good  afternoon.  This  is  the 
daily  news  bulletin  from  Station  XYZ.  German  troops  have  crossed  the  Polish 
frontier  in  a  lightning  rush  on  Warsaw.  The  Polish  army  is  fighting  desper¬ 
ately  against  impossible  odds.  The  British  army  is  being  mobilized  with  the 
utmost  speed.  Another  report  will  follow  within  the  hour. 

Song — The  British  Grenadiers 


Narrator — As  Churchill  said,  "We  did  not  make  this  war.  We  did 
not  seek  it.  We  did  all  we  could  to  avoid  it.  We  did  too  much  to  avoid  it. 
We  went  so  far  in  trying  to  avoid  it  as  to  be  almost  destroyed  by  it  when  it 
broke  upon  us." 

When  the  attack  on  Poland  began,  Britain  and  France  declared  war 
on  Germany.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  joined  the  Mother  Country  and  prepared  to  give 
assistance.  British  soldiers  moved  to  France,  and  a  Canadian  army  was 
sent  to  England.  But  Poland  was  overrun  by  the  savage  attack  of  planes 
and  tanks.  In  the  spring  of  1940  the  Nazis  lashed  out  again  and  quickly 
conquered  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland  and  Belgium.  They  split  the  British 
and  French  armies  and  swept  on  to  conquer  France,  at  the  same  time  pushing 
the  British  forces  back  to  the  English  Channel. 

Announcer — Scene  2  is  on  the  beach  at  Dunkerque,  May  29,  1940. 
The  speakers  are  soldiers  waiting  their  turn  for  places  in  boats  and  ships  to 
take  them  back  to  England.  (All  speakers  should  be  offstage.  Sound 
effects  may  be  used.) 

1st  Pupil — Look  out!  Here  comes  another  German  dive  bomber. 

2nd  Pupil — We'll  never  get  off  this  beach. 

3rd  Pupil — If  we  do,  we  can  thank  the  rear  guard.  They're  taking 
real  punishment  back  there  to  give  us  this  chance. 

4th  Pupil — Look  out  to  sea.  Look  at  the  ships.  Why,  the  sea  is  alive 
with  boats  of  all  sorts! 
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5th  Pupil — We'll  get  out  of  this  yet. 

2nd  Pupil — Here's  a  whole  squadron  on  us.  Duck! 

5th  Pupil — They  won't  be  back  for  a  few  minutes.  Those  Spitfires  are 
after  them  now.  Look!  There's  a  Stuka  down! 

4th  Pupil — Well,  let's  wade  out.  We're  lucky  that  the  water's  calm. 

1st  Pupil — It's  a  miracle. 

3rd  Pupil — We'll  be  in  England  to-morrow. 

5th  Pupil — Yes,  but  we'll  come  back.  They've  not  seen  the  last  of 

us  yet. 

Narrator — In  England  there  were  httle  groups  in  every  home,  waiting 
^  for  news  and  listening  to  their  radios.  This  is  what  they  heard: 

Voice  of  Winston  Churchill  (a  pupil  offstage) — "We  shall  not  flag 
or  fail.  We  shall  go  on  to  the  end.  We  shall  fight  in  France — we  shall 
fight  on  the  seas  and  the  oceans.  We  shall  fight  with  growing  confidence  and 
with  growing  strength  in  the  air.  We  shall  defend  our  island  whatever  the 
cost  may  be.  We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches.  We  shall  fight  on  the  landing 
grounds.  We  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets.  We  shall  fight  in 
the  hills.  We  shall  never  surrender.  The  Battle  of  Britain  is  about  to  begin. 
— Let  us  therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our  duties  and  so  bear  ourselves  that,  if 
the  British  Empire  and  its  Commonwealth  last  for  a  thousand  years,  men  will 
say  'This  was  their  finest  hour'." 

Narrator — With  these  fighting  words,  Winston  Churchill  united  the 
British  people  to  meet,  unafraid,  whatever  the  future  might  hold.  But  for  a 
time  the  prospect  was  dark.  France  was  overrun  and  Italy  stabbed  her  in 
^  the  back  when  her  power  to  resist  was  gone.  From  August  onward  there 

"  were  concentrated  air  attacks  by  wave  after  wave  of  bombers,  seeking  to 

destroy  the  means  of  resistance,  but — even  more — striving  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  The  fighter  pilots  of  the  R.A.F.  fought  magnificently  day 
after  day.  Well  did  they  earn  the  glorious  tribute,  "Never  in  the  field  of 
human  conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few."  By  the  end  of 
October  1940  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  German  planes  had 
been  destroyed.  But  Britain  still  was  threatened  by  invasion  from  the  seat 
and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  Germany  could  be  defeated,  or  the  enslaved 
countries  of  Europe  liberated. 

Announcer — Scene  3  presents  a  group  of  people  in  an  air-raid  shelter 
in  England,  December  1941. 

1st  Pupil — Well,  things  look  very  bad.  France  is  out  of  the  fight. 
Egypt  is  in  danger.  England  is  due  for  invasion  any  minute. 

2nd  Pupil — Don't  forget  the  lapanese.  It  looks  as  if  we  have  a  real 
war  on  our  hands  in  the  east,  too. 
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3rd  Pupil — Do  you  think  we'd  be  better  off  if  we  tried  to  make  terms? 

4th  Pupil — We  tried  that  with  Hitler  about  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland.  You  can't  make  terms  with  a  mad  dog. 

5th  Pupil — So  far  it  has  been  one  disaster  after  another.  What  can 
we  do?  Where  can  we  begin? 

3rd  Pupil — Greece,  Crete,  and  Yugoslavia  are  all  occupied  by  Ger¬ 
man  armies. 

* 

2nd  Pupil — The  New  Zealanders  suffered  very  heavy  losses  down 

there. 

5th  Pupil — Can't  somebody  think  of  anything  cheerful  to  tell  us? 

4th  Pupil — Yes.  Our  two  new  allies  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  us  in  A 
the  long  run. 

1st  Pupil — You  mean  Russia  and  the  United  States? 

4th  Pupil — Of  course! 

3rd  Pupil — We  were  alone  for  a  long  time. 

5th  Pupil — But  we  were  always  together  as  an  Empire. 

4th  Pupil — Yes.  And  we  must  remain  so. 

1st  Pupil — There's  the  All-clear.  Let's  go  home.  Good-night. 

(Chorus  of  good-nights) 

Song — It’s  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary,  or 

Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit  Bag  ^ 

Narrator — By  1942  the  threat  of  invasion  was  far  less  serious.  England 
was  an  armed  camp.  Troops  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  were  training 
intensively  in  the  United  Kingdom;  first  contingents  of  the  United  States'  forces 
were  reaching  British  shores.  German  armies  had  penetrated  deep  into 
Russia  at  Leningrad  and  Moscow  and,  in  the  south,  still  deeper  towards 
Stalingrad,  but  the  first  winter  had  taken  a  terrific  toll  of  the  German  army. 
Patriots  in  Greece,  in  Yugoslavia,  and  behind  the  German  lines  in  Russia, 
were  harassing  the  invaders.  British  Commando  raids  were  worrying  the 
German  coastal  defences.  The  assaults  on  St.  Nazaire  and  Dieppe  indicated 
our  increasing  strength.  Our  air  forces  were  being  built  up  in  Canada. 

But  in  North  Africa  the  situation  was  still  desperate. 

Announcer — Scene  4.  A  small  group  of  soldiers  talking  in  an  out¬ 
post  in  the  North  African  desert,  November  8,  1942. 

1st  Pupil — What  a  pity  Col.  Keyes  didn't  succeed. 
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2nd  Pupil — What  are  you  talking  about? 

3rd  Pupil — I  can  tell  you  what  he  means.  Col.  Keyes  led  a  raid  on 
Rommel's  Headquarters  and  took  the  German  staff  by  surprise.  It  was  our 
hard  luck  that  Rommel  wasn't  there;  he  had  been  suddenly  called  away. 
As  it  was,  Col.  Keyes  was  killed  in  the  fight. 

4th  Pupil — It  was  a  gallant  effort.  He  certainly  earned  the  V.C. 

2nd  Pupil — There's  the  chap  with  the  daily  orders.  He's  ahead  of 
time,  isn't  he? 

3rd  Pupil — I  wonder  what's  up  now. 

6th  Pupil  (Arriving  out  of  breath) — Great  news!  We  attacked 
Rommel  at  El  Alamein  two  weeks  ago.  He's  on  the  run.  (Leaves  stage). 

9  5th  Pupil  (Cheers^  offstage) — What's  all  the  noise? 

1st  Pupil — Probably  the  captain  has  announced  the  break-through. 

2nd  Pupil — There's  something  more  than  that,  boys.  Here  comes 
Bill  again. 

4th  Pupil — What's  all  the  excitement? 

6th  Pupil  (Re-entering) — The  Americans  have  just  made  a  big  land¬ 
ing  in  North  Africa.  It's  a  complete  success  according  to  reports. 

3rd  Pupil — Well,  let's  get  moving!  We're  on  the  way  to  Rome! 

Narrator — All  this  time  there  was  taking  place,  unseen  and  unheard, 
a  tremendous  movement  of  men  and  supphes,  of  food,  fuel,  aircraft,  tanks, 
guns,  and  shells.  Across  the  dangerous  Atlantic  to  Britain,  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East,  through  the  Mediterranean 
0  to  Malta,  and  around  the  stormy  North  Cape  to  Russia,  the  convoys  were 
moving  with  troops  and  equipment  for  our  forces  and  aUies.  The  Royal  Navy 
was  attending  to  business  as  usual.  The  old  sea  dogs  were  on  guard  again. 

The  navy  is  known  as  the  silent  service.  Theirs  is  no  role  of  glamour; 
but  they  fought  the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever  his  ships  dared  show 
themselves.  The  men  of  the  fleet  were  menaced  by  constant  danger  and 
their  work  was  a  vital  part  of  our  war  effort. 

Announcer — Scene  5  presents  a  group  of  sailors  in  a  cramped  mess- 
deck  at  sea.  The  year  is  1943. 

1st  Pupil — Ahoy  mate! 

2nd  Pupil — There's  a  gale  coming  up  from  the  south-east. 

3rd  Pupil — That's  better  than  a  pack  of  submarines. 

4th  Pupil — They  sank  one  of  the  escorts  yesterday  and  they'll  be 
around  looking  for  the  rest  of  us. 
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5th  Pupil — If  we  could  only  get  a  chance  at  them.  This  business  of 
staring  at  nothing  all  day  and  all  night,  just  waiting  till  we're  torpedoed  is  a 
bit  nerve-racking. 

4th  Pupil — In  the  early  days  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  a  tough  job. 

2nd  Pupil — It's  still  bad.  We  lost  half  the  convoy  on  one  trip  I  made 
last  summer. 

1st  Pupil — Keeping  supphes  going  to  Malta  used  to  be  worse,  with 
attacks  from  the  air  as  well  as  from  submarines,  but  that's  over  now. 

3rd  Pupil — How  would  you  like  to  be  on  the  run  to  Murmansk  and 
Archangel?  Up  there  in  the  north  you  have  cold  and  ice  and  fog  added  to 
everything  else. 

5th  Pupil — Well,  it's  all  part  of  our  job  and  they  can't  win  the  war 
without  us. 

Song — Rule  Britannia 

Narrator — At  last  everything  was  ready.  There  had  been  years  of 
preparation,  and  on  every  hand  there  was  an  air  of  expectancy.  The  Italian 
campaign  was  going  well;  the  Russians  were  driving  the  enemy  relentlessly 
back  to  their  own  borders;  and  Allied  bombers  were  raining  death  and  de¬ 
struction  on  Germany  day  and  night.  The  anxious  days  of  1940  and  1941 
were  not  forgotten  but  were  certainly  gone.  It  was  Germany's  turn  to  wait 
for  invasion. 


Announcer — Scene  6  presents  a  group  of  men  about  a  notice  board 
outside  a  newspaper  office,  lune  14,  1944. 

1st  Pupil — We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  this  day. 

2nd  Pupil — Yes,  we  have  a  firm  foothold  now  on  all  parts  of  the 
Normandy  coast. 

3rd  Pupil — What's  happening  in  Italy? 

2nd  Pupil — Things  are  brighter  there,  too,  since  we  captured  Rome 
ten  days  ago. 

4th  Pupil — I  wonder  how  many  Germans  remember  that  Hitler  was 
saying  in  1940,  "The  war  in  the  west  is  over!" 

5th  Pupil — It's  not  over  yet  but  it  soon  will  be. 

1st  Pupil — Where  are  the  Canadians? 

2nd  Pupil — At  Falaise  and  Caen,  and  the  fighting  is  tough. 

3rd  Pupil — I  wonder  where  Germany  finds  the  troops  to  replace  her 

losses. 
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4th  Pupil — All  her  men  are  soldiers.  The  work  in  German  factories 
is  done  by  millions  of  forced  labourers  from  the  occupied  countries.  That's 
how  she  keeps  up  her  army. 

5th  Pupil — What  about  this  new  V-1  weapon? 


them. 


2nd  Pupil — They'll  have  to  work  fast  if  it's  going  to  be  any  use  to 


1st  Pupil — How  the  Russians  are  moving  along!  They're  back  on  the 
borders  of  Poland. 

3rd  Pupil — Why  doesn't  Hitler  give  in? 

4th  Pupil — Not  that  man.  He  has  nothing  to  lose. 

2nd  Pupil — Perhaps  he  thinks  he  can  hold  us  at  the  Rhine 

1st  Pupil — With  air  bases  in  France,  we  can  smash  every  building 
in  Germany. 

5th  Pupil — As  you  said,  we've  waited  a  long  time  for  this.  Four  long 
years.  "The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small." 

Narrator — In  the  middle  of  December  1944  the  Germans  massed  their 
troops  for  a  desperate  thrust  and  pierced  our  lines.  It  was  a  useless  effort. 
In  March  we  crossed  the  Rhine  and  began  the  battle  of  Germany.  British 
and  American  columns  pushed  on  towards  Berlin  as  the  Russians  approached 
it  from  the  east. 


Annourrcer — Scene  7  shows  a  group  of  men  about  a  notice  board 
outside  a  newspaper  office,  May  1,  1945. 

1st  Pupil — It  looks  like  the  end  of  the  war. 

2nd  Pupil — You  mean  in  Europe. 

1st  Pupil — Well,  to  defeat  the  Japanese  won't  take  long  after  we 
finish  Hitler. 

2nd  Pupil — Do  you  think  the  rumour  of  his  death  is  true? 

1st  Pupil — It  doesn't  really  matter.  The  main  thing  is  that  everything 
he  stood  for  has  been  smashed. 

3rd  Pupil — The  Russians  are  in  Berlin  now,  and  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  just  outside  it. 

1st  Pupil — General  Eisenhower  says  the  German  army  is  whipped. 
No  more  buzz  bombs  over  England  now. 

2nd  Pupil — The  Battle  of  the  Pacific  isn't  won  yet. 

1  1 


1st  Pupil — That's  an  odd  thing  about  this  war.  Instead  of  fighting 
for  a  bridge  or  a  village,  the  battles  have  been  for  huge  areas.  Just  think 
of  the  victories  behind  us — the  Battle  of  Britain,  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Battle  of  Egypt,  the  Battle  of  France,  and  now  the  Battle  of  Germany. 

4th  Pupil — We  should  be  able  to  take  things  more  easily  with  aU 
those  behind  us. 

2nd  Pupil — We  have  some  hard  work  ahead  of  us  yet.  The  Japanese 
have  still  to  pay  for  Pearl  Harbour. 

1st  Pupil — And  Hong  Kong!  And  Singapore! 

3rd  Pupil — They  had  their  plans  all  laid  for  Asia  as  Hitler  had  for 
Europe,  but  their  rising  sun  is  setting  fast! 

Narrator — And  so  the  war  in  Europe  ended  with  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Nazi  war  machine  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of  German  leaders.  Occu¬ 
pation  forces  were  given  the  task  of  policing  the  country  that  had  tried  to 
conquer  the  world.  Then  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  con¬ 
vinced  the  Japanese  war  lords  that  they  too  had  made  a  horrible  mistake.  So 
ended  the  world's  worst  war,  which  caused  as  much  destruction  as  all  other 
wars  combined. 

Song — When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again 

Narrator — Canada's  contribution  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire 
totalled  760,000,  including  36,000  women.  Serving  in  the  Navy  were  93,000 
Canadians;  in  the  Army,  474,000;  and  in  the  Air  Force,  193,000.  These  are 
figures  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

Canadian  forces  were  engaged  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
losses  were  heavy,  particularly  at  Hong  Kong  in  1941,  at  Dieppe  in  1942,  in 
Sicily  in  1943,  in  Italy  in  1944,  and  then  at  Falaise,  Caen  and  the  Scheldt. 
Twenty-four  Canadian  naval  vessels  were  sunk  in  action  with  the  enemy  and 
many  of  our  planes  failed  to  return  from  their  missions.  In  all,  38,000  Can¬ 
adians  were  killed;  nearly  twice  that  number  were  wounded  or  injured.  To 
those  who  will  never  return  we  owe  a  deep  debt.  Monuments  and  memorials 
may  remind  us  of  them,  but  we  owe  them  something  more.  We  must  cherish 
within  ourselves  a  firm  resolve  to  be  worthy  of  their  sacrifice  for  us. 

(At  this  point  may  be  read  the  names  of  former  pupils  of  the 
school  who  made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice.) 

Hymn — O  Valiant  Hearts 

Narrator — It  may  take  years  for  the  world  to  recover  from  the  loss 
and  destruction  which  the  war  produced.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the 
world  learns  to  take  its  pattern  from  the  British  Empire,  in  which  every  nation 
preserves  its  own  freedom  but  lives  with  its  neighbours  in  peace  and  mutual 
helpfulness.  But  that  time  must  come.  Let  me  read  you  a  message  from  the 
King,  which  was  broadcast  on  December  25,  1945. 


MAY 


2  3  , 


19  4  6 


"To  the  younger  of  you  I  would  say  a  special  word.  You  have 
grown  up  in  a  world  at  war  in  which  your  fine  spirit  of  service  has  been 
devoted  to  a  single  purpose — the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  our  ene¬ 
mies.  You  have  known  the  world  only  as  a  world  of  strife  and  fear. 
Bring  now  all  that  fine  spirit  to  make  it  one  of  joyous  adventure,  a  home 
where  men  and  women  can  live  in  mutual  trust  and  walk  together  as 
friends.  Do  not  judge  life  by  what  you  have  seen  of  it  in  the  grimness 
and  waste  of  war,  nor  yet  by  the  confusion  of  the  first  years  of  peace. 
Have  faith  in  life  at  its  best  and  bring  to  it  your  courage,  your  hopes, 
and  your  sense  of  humour  .  .  .  Let  us  have  no  fear  of  the  future;  but  think 
of  it  as  opportunity  and  adventure.  The  same  dauntless  resolve,  which 
you  have  shown  so  abundantly  in  the  years  of  danger,  that  the  power  of 
darkness  shall  not  prevail,  must  now  be  turned  to  a  happier  purpose,  to 
making  the  light  shine  more  brightly  everywhere." 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 
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EMPIRE  DAY. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THIS  PROGRAMME 

This  programme  has  been  arranged  so  that  as  many  pupils  as  possible 
may  take  part.  It  may  be  altered  if  the  teacher  so  desires. 

The  teacher,  or  a  senior  pupil,  may  act  as  Narrator  and  one  pupil  may 
act  as  Announcer  throughout  the  programme. 

The  pupils  taking  part  in  the  several  scenes  should  practise  carefully, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  so  that  they  may  speak  their  parts  intel¬ 
ligibly  and  with  expression.  Since  a  minimum  of  stage  setting  is  involved,  it 
should  be  possible  to  avoid  long  intervals  between  narrative  and  scene. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  general  public  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  Empire 
Day  Exercises. 

The  songs  suggested  for  this  programme  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  books: — 


The  British  Grenadiers 

page  34,  The  Singing  Period,  Bk.  V  (Waterloo). 

page  39 — A  Canadian  Song  Book  (Dent). 

page  71 — Songs  of  the  Commonwealth  (Thompson). 


Rule  Britannia — 

page  32 — The  Singing  Period,  Bk.  VI  (Waterloo). 

page  8 — A  Canadian  Song  Book  (Dent). 

page  40 — Songs  of  the  Commonwealth  (Thompson). 

page  204 — High  Road  of  Song  III  (Gage). 

page  149 — The  New  Canadian  Song  Series  (Gage). 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home — 
page  174 — High  Road  of  Song  III  (Gage), 
page  10 — Victory  Day  Programme,  1945. 

O  Valiant  Hearts — 

page  48 — Songs  of  the  Commonwealth  (Thompson)  or  in  various  Hymn 
books. 
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God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 
God  save  the  ICing; 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us; 

God  save  the  King. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store. 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour. 
Long  may  he  reign! 

May  he  defend  our  laws. 
And  ever  give  us  cause. 

To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 
God  save  the  King! 


